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The President at San Francisco 

Tuesday, September 4, must have been a tiring day 
for President Truman. Most of his time in San Fran- 
cisco was given to party politics of the most wearing 
kind, attempting to settle differences between warring 
Democratic factions. Equally exhausting must have 
been his lengthy luncheon address to 700 party stal- 
warts. By the time Mr. Truman came to what was to 
have been a major performance, his Japanese Treaty 
address before delegates of 52 nations and a potential 
television audience of 40 million people, he was notice- 
ably tired and a trifle hoarse. It does seem that Mr. 
Truman’s devotion to his party tricked him into per- 
mitting his political managers to monopolize time and 
energies needed for more pressing duties. For example, 
he might have been able to check over the text of his 
address once or twice again. He might have caught 
what we consider a faulty assumption in it almost as 
serious as the one the State Department made when 
it beguiled itself into the belief that Russia would not 
show up at San Francisco. Seven paragraphs of the 
President’s address were devoted to “Japan and the 
United Nations.” The President declared that, to make 
sure that Japan does not endanger the security of other 
nations, “it is important to bring Japan under the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations and within the protection 
of the mutual obligations of the United Nations mem- 
bers.” So Japan intends to apply for membership, it 
seems, and Mr. Truman assured his audience that the 
other signatories “can be counted on to work for the 
admission of Japan to membership.” He conceded that 
“there may be delays before Japan can be admitted.” 


.. + some puzzling statements 

Here a host of questions spring up. How long will 
the delays be? As long as those the Russians have im- 
posed on the other West-sponsored candidates, e.g., 
Portugal and Eire? Is there any reason for expecting 
that the Soviets will ever permit Japan’s admission? 
After noting that during those delays the Japanese will 
abide by the basic obligations of the Charter, and that 
the other treaty-signers “specifically recognize that 
Japan is entitled to the protection of the United 
Nations Charter,” Mr. Truman said: “In a sense, these 
provisions are the heart of the treaty.” What provisions? 
That Japan, with the help of others, will seek UN 
membership? Or that, even though not a member, it 
voluntarily accepts the obligations of membership? Or 
that other nations recognize her right to membership? 
Only the second can correctly be called a provision. 
Even more puzzling is his next statement that “under 
these provisions, Japan becomes part of the community 
of nations pledged to outlaw aggression and to support 
a world order based on justice.” Though not a member 
of the visible United Nations, Japan apparently will 
attain salvation through membership by desire. Until 
we know more than we do now about the sincerity of 
that desire, we may be excused for withholding agree- 
ment with the President’s sweeping declaration: “This 
tying together of the Japanese Peace Treaty and the 
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United Nations Charter is a long step toward building 
security in the Pacific.” We feel sure that Australia, 
New Zealand and the Philippines consider their se- 
curity pacts with the United States much longer and 
steadier steps toward the same objective. The suc- 
cession of overwhelming votes which thwarted all 
Soviet attempts to wreck the peace treaty on the first 
day of the conference will make it less likely than 
ever that Russia will fall in with the desires of most 
of the non-Communist nations to make Japan a mem- 
ber of the UN. The massive majorities against her 
will make Russia more jealous of her veto power. 


Japan and the Pacific pacts 

During the week preceding the San Francisco Con- 
ference, the United States became a party to two pacts 
closely related to the signing of the Japanese peace 
treaty. On August 80 in Washington an American- 
Filipino mutual-security agreement came into being. 
Two days later a similar treaty was signed with 
Australia and New Zealand. When the pacts were first 
proposed (Am. 3/10, p. 662), they were designed to 
offset the misgivings of Japan’s Southeast Asian neigh- 
bors, who naturally feared a resurgent and independent 
Japan as a potential aggressor. Hence the presence of 
these countries at the signing of the peace treaty was 
contingent on safeguards. The pacts provide such safe- 
guards. With the growing threat of Communist impe- 
rialism in the Far East the agreements take on an added 
significance. Instead of merely providing a guarantee 
against possible Japanese aggression, they may prove 
to be the basis for a wider pact to include Japan as 
well. As President Truman pointed out at the opening 
of the Conference, “It is vital that Japan be included 
as soon as possible in appropriate security arrange- 
ments for keeping the peace in the Pacific.” Our Pacific 
strategy, as it is now developing, postulates a strong 
chain of island defenses along the periphery of Asia. 
There is no point in providing for a militarily strong 
Japan, as the proposed peace treaty does, unless we 
mean her to play a major part in that defense line. The 
four signatories of the defense pacts have expressed the 
hope that other nations will join in to form a Pacific 
alliance. No matter who else joins in, such an alliance 
will remain weak until the power vacuum left in Asia 
by Japan’s defeat is filled. Only Japan can adequately 
fill it. 
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St. Ignatius and today’s heroes 

On July 3, 1951, Father John Tung was arrested in 
Chungking the day after he had publicly protested 
against Communist efforts to sever Catholics from obe- 
dience to the Holy See. In concluding his protest he de- 
clared: “I make these statements now, being of a sane 
mind, and I avow that whatever I may say later in a 
state of confusion will be entirely invalid.” Shortly 
before his arrest on December 26, 1948 Cardinal Mind- 
szenty did the same thing. He wrote in his own hand 
a declaration of innocence regarding all the charges 
which were about to be placed against him. If the 
people were afterwards to hear that he had made a 
confession of guilt “they should consider this but a 
sign of human frailty and regard it as null and void.” 
Many people today are shocked by the diabolical cruel- 
ty of persecutors who rob modern martyrs even of the 
use of their human wills. This should not unduly sur- 
prise us. The ancient martyrs also foresaw this possi- 
bility and armed themselves against this devilish tactic 
just as Father Tung and Cardinal Mindszenty did. 
About the year 110 A.D. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, 
was condemned to death for the faith of Christ. He 
sent a letter to the Roman Christians begging those who 
had influence at the Imperial Court not to use it in his 
behalf as he wanted to die for Christ. He wrote: 


The prince of this world is eager to tear me to 
pieces, to weaken my will that is fixed in God. Let 
none of you who are watching the battle abet him 
... And even, when I am come, if I should beseech 
you, pay no attention to what I say; rather believe 
what I am writing to you now. 


When so great a martyr as St. Ignatius of Antioch took 
the precaution of canceling out beforehand any state- 
ment he might make under physical torture, we cannot 
count as weakness the precautions modern victims of 
persecution take. Today’s Christian heroes are made of 
the same amalgam of spiritual courage and limited 
physical endurance as the early martyrs. 


Why the copper strike? 

As a result of the week-long strike in the copper 
industry, the defense program lost 20,000 tons of an 
extremely scarce and highly critical metal. Whether 
the leaders of the Communist-dominated Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers planned it that way we do not 
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know, but planned or not the stoppage caused no 
moaning in the Kremlin. Two circumstances make this 
blot on the defense effort exceedingly exasperating and 
just a little suspicious. The first is that Mine, Mill could 
have presented its case to the Wage Stabilization Board 
with substantial hope of obtaining as much as it won 
through the strike. This way there would have been 
no loss of production. The second is that the union 
accepted a settlement with Kennecott, after a costly 
five-day strike, which called for less than a cent an 
hour more than the company had offered before the 
strike. Mine, Mill had been demanding a wage increase 
of 19 cents an hour on the average; Kennecott’s best 
pre-strike offer was 14.85 cents; the agreement ending 
the stoppage specifies 15 cents. The union probably 
felt safe in proceeding in this strange way because on 
a dollars-and-cents basis it felt it had a good case. 
Before the strike, average wages in the copper industry 
were about $1.55 an hour, which these days is some- 
thing less than munificent. Now agreement remains to 
be reached with the three other members of the Big 
Four—Anaconda, Phelps-Dodge, American Smelting 
and Refining. As this is being written, the workers are 
streaming back to their jobs, impelled by an injunc- 
tion which President Truman, under the _labor- 
despised Taft-Hartley Act, sought in Federal Court 
in Denver on September 4. This will have the effect 
of keeping production going for at least eighty days. 
Maybe the union, hoping to embarrass the President 
politically by forcing him to invoke T-H, planned it 
that way, too. 


GM defends “escalators”’ 

-Like the National Association of Manufacturers 
(AM. 6/9, p. 263), the New York Herald Tribune has 
been critical of the “improvement factor” in the Gen- 
eral Motors contract with the United Auto Workers. 
On August 29 there appeared in its pages a long letter 
from C. E. Wilson, president of GM, which endeavors 
to justify the provision for an automatic wage increase 
of 2% per cent a year based on rising productivity. It 
is a letter which we amicably commend to NAM’s 
bureaucrats and its Board of Directors. In it Mr. Wilson 
reveals that GM achieved “an improvement in labor 
efficiency last year somewhat in excess of the 2% per 
cent we granted our men.” From this he concludes 
that the improvement factor has not been inflationary, 
since “most people will agree that if productivity in- 
creases with wages, then the increased wages are not 
considered inflationary.” The president of GM also 
observed that “from a strictly inflationary point of 
view ...the extra dividend GM paid last year was 
one of the most inflationary things GM had anything 
to do with in 1950...” Although that added $176 mil- 
lion to the nation’s purchasing power, he noted that 
“There was no general criticism for paying such divi- 
dends.” Mr. Wilson’s letter, which also defends the 
other automatic clause in the GM contract linking 
wages to the cost of living, does not offer a complete 
answer to the Herald Tribune and the NAM. Certainly 
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it will not satisfy the NAM’s “slide-rule boys.” It does 
show, however, that there is no “conservative” line in 
this country which all industrialists faithfully follow. 
It likewise raises a grave question about NAM’s abil- 
ity to speak for business as a whole, or even for its 
membership. GM is one of its richest dues-paying 
members. 


Bonds versus inflation 

Even if no contributory factors existed, the defense 
bond drive which started on Labor Day is of the 
utmost importance to the country’s economic well- 
being. In any well-rounded plan to check inflation, 
savings has a key role. Together with taxes and credit 
controls, it aims at reducing the swollen supply of 
money bidding for a shrinking supply of goods. It thus 
attacks inflation at its source. In the present circum- 
stances there are contributory factors which make 
savings more important than ever. Last month Con- 
gress loosened restrictions on consumer credit and is 
now about to vote an inadequate tax bill which falls 
$4 billion short of the minimum $10 billion requested 
by the Administration. That just about guarantees a 
big Government deficit for fiscal 1952. Only one means 
is left to keep a sound balance between purchasing 
power and available goods, and that means is savings. 
Congress having failed to do its duty, it is now up to 
the people to hold inflation within bounds. This they 
can do by participating generously in the defense bond 
campaign. If the American people, who have the ready 
cash, should buy seven or eight billions worth of de- 
fense bonds before the campaign ends on October 27, 
there is a good chance that inflation can yet be stopped 
in its tracks. In this case self-interest and the general 
interest happily coincide. . 


How far can the press go? 

An incident in Louisiana has furnished the Senate 
crime committee with further proof of the corrupting 
influence of the criminal on local politics. On August 
28 Senator Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.), former chair- 
man of the committee, blasted the Calcasieu Parish 
grand-jury indictment of five newspaper men. Thomas 
B. Shearman, publisher of the Lake Charles American 
Press; his son, William Hugh Shearman, co-publisher; 
James W. Norton, city editor; Kenneth L. Dixon, man- 
aging editor; and Carter George, police and court re- 
porter, allegedly defamed three confessed gamblers 
and a group of local officials in a series of articles ex- 
posing the lax enforcement of gambling laws. When 
the crime committee by-passed Calcasieu Parish last 
January and February, the crusading newspaper and 
a People’s Action Group decided to do some investi- 
gating on their own. What they turned up and spread 
in the record resulted in a series of indictments of law- 
violators by the local grand jury. Within a few days, 
however, the same jury turned around and indicted 
the newspaper men for defaming the indicted men and 
their alleged accomplices. Louisiana’s defamation stat- 
ute, passed in 1942, was aimed at curbing excessive 


vilification of candidates during heated political cam- 
paigns. To apply it to newspaper articles exposing the 
corruption of law-enforcement agencies is to stifle the 
freedom of the press and frighten off the public-spirited 
citizen who wants to do something about crime. Legally 
speaking, the public acts of public men are open to 
criticism not only by the press but also by the public 
at large. It is false allegation that is actionable. Accord- 
ing to reports, the Lake Charles American Press did 
no more than criticize law enforcement in connection 
with local gambling activities. The fact that officials 
have associated with confessed gamblers to press a 
defamation suit is suspicion enough of mutual co- 
operation. 


Pawtucket teachers settle 

The four-months-old strike of 480 public-school 
teachers in Pawtucket, R. I. (Am. 6/9, p. 263) was 
settled on August 31. The 8,100 students in 23 schools 
who had their daily instruction reduced to one hour 
a day last spring will have to get back in harness. The 
teachers went out to enforce their demand for a $410 
cost-of-living increase. Their new four-year contract 
calls for a $200 salary rise this month and a similar 
rise a year from now. According to the chairman of 
the Pawtucket school committee, these increments are 
in addition to those provided in previous contracts. 
(In her communication to AMerica, published in our 
issue for August 4, the President of the nearby Woon- 
socket Teachers’ Guild charged that “many Pawtucket 
teachers have received no increase, or one of only $50, 
since January 1, 1948.”) The new agreement also 
jumps the maximum salary from $4,000 a year (which 
no teacher was actually receiving) to $4,800. This 
brings it to the national average for teachers with six 
or more years of preparation in cities the size of Paw- 
tucket. The Teachers Alliance (AFL) agreed not to 
strike over salaries during the lifetime of the contract. 
They reserved the right to strike over grievances—not 
during the school year but during the summer vaca- 
tion. If the grievances are not adjusted, they retain the 
right to remain on strike into the fall. Teacher strikes, 
like those of other government employes in essential 
services, are deplorable. The only way to avert them 
is by having both sides agree on reasonable adjust- 
ments. The Pawtucket teachers seem to have been 
ready to do this from the beginning. 


Baseball’s triple anniversary 

The national pastime is marking three anniversaries 
this season. The National League is 75 years old; the 
American, 50. The National Association of Professional 
Baseball Leagues, the official title of the somewhat 
ailing minor leagues’ organization, is also 50 years old. 
The “junior circuit” has won 30 out of the 47 World 
Series to date. The two leagues warred on each other 
until 1903, when the Pittsburgh Pirates, after winning 
three games in a row, dropped four straight to the 
Boston Red Sox. (In 1904 the New York Giants refused 
to play the Red Sox.) Maybe the Brooklyn Dodgers 
will add another to the NL’s scarce victories this fall. 
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There must be times when Harry Truman would like 
to bolt out of the White House for Capitol Hill, grab 
his old chair on the Senate floor and rake his old col- 
leagues with a fire of blistering Missouri invective. As 
a President with a Congress nominally controlled by 
his own party, he must be weary indeed of only rarely 
being able to get what he asks and of being forced 
almost always to settle for less. 

In a few days the Senate will begin debate on a tax 
bill to help pay the huge cost of building our defenses 
against possible Big War. Mr. Truman asked $10 bil- 
lion. Will he get it? Certainly not. The House passed 
a tax measure providing about $7 billion in new rev- 
enue and the indications are the Senate will not go 
even this high. So it was on foreign aid, on economic 
controls and most other issues before the Congress in 
this session. 

It is a proper function of Congress to stack its judg- 
ment against that of an Executive who, after all, does 
not have all-seeing wisdom. But in Mr. Truman’s case 
he can’t even get the leaders on whom a President 
ordinarily would rely to make a fight for him. Senate 
Majority Leader McFarland turned his back on the 
President in the controls fight. The top tax-writing 
Democrats, such as Senators George of Georgia and 
Byrd of Virginia, want no part of Mr. Truman’s 
position. 

In the foreign-aid fight, Senator Connally, chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, should 
naturally have served as the Administration’s chief 
spokesman. Instead, he came out in favor of cutting 
as much as a billion dollars from the $8.5 billion 
asked. Mr. Connally is a politician before he is a states- 
man. He is up for election next year in Texas and 
despite the fact that voting for him has been almost a 
habit with Texans, he may be in trouble this time. Up 
to now he has followed State Department policy lines 
fairly closely, but as a politician he knows Secretary 
Acheson is no shining hero out at the crossroads. He 
knows that the voters like to hear about saving money, 
too. 

What all this means is that for really stout support 
of its programs the Administration must lean on a little 
band of liberal Democrats which often has the spunk 
to make a commando raid but rarely the strength for 
a real assault. This list of men varies, depending on the 
issues, but it includes such names as McMahon and 
Benton of Connecticut, Lehman of New York, Spark- 
man of Alabama, Moody of Michigan, Humphrey of 
Minnesota, Kefauver of Tennessee and a very few 
others. 

That's a far cry from the day when Franklin Roose- 
velt had only to whistle to get what he wanted on 
Capitol Hill and when the opposition was just a mel- 
ancholy whisper. CHar.es Lucey 
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The St. Boniface Association, founded in 1849 to aid 
the Church in areas of Germany where Catholics are 
in a minority, recently reported that there are more 
than 6 million Catholic displaced persons in Germany, 
cared for by 3,800 priests, but some 6,000 communi- 
ties are still without regular pastoral care. 

p> Social Order, monthly, published by the Institute 
of Social Order at St. Louis University, announces a 
new managing editor, Rev. Raymond E. Bernard, S.J., 
a specialist in the field of race relations. Fr. Bernard 
was summer guest editor of AMERIcA in 1949. 

Bb Members of COROS (Collectors of Religion on 
Stamps), a group of philatelists specializing in stamps 
of religious interest, will be interested in a commem- 
orative soon to be issued by the Belgian Congo in 
honor of the great Cardinal Lavigerie, founder of the 
White Fathers and pioneer in African missions. 

p As a preliminary to the 29th annual convention of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, to be 
held in Boston Oct. 20-23, New England high-school 
and college students may enter an essay contest, offer- 
ing $1,000 in prizes, which aims to make the philosophy 
and problems of rural life better known. Contest head- 
quarters are at 468 Beacon St., Boston. 

pB The Australian Federal Bureau of Census and 
Statistics offers some alarming figures on divorce in 
that country. In eighty years, the average total per 
decade has swollen from 29 during 1871-80, increas- 
ing every ten years, up to 2,521 for 1931-40. The birth- 
rate has been reduced to almost half of what it was a 
century ago. 

p> That science needs faith was one of the conclusions 
reached by the annual Congress of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science held during 
the summer at Edinburgh. Prof. Donald M. Baillie 
said that unbelief may be an escape-mechanism, a 
running away from reality. Skepticism, he added, 
needs psychoanalyzing just as much as religious faith. 
p The Alumni Association of the Catholic University 
of America will bestow the Cardinal Gibbons Medal 
for 1951 upon Fulton Oursler, senior editor of Reader's 
Digest. The medal, established in 1948, was created 
in memory of James Cardinal Gibbons, first Chancellor 
of Catholic University, and honors distinguished serv- 
ice to the Church, the United States or Catholic Uni- 
versity. The presentation will be made at the alumni 
reunion banquet in New York, Nov. 11. 

p> Rev. W. Howard Bishop, founder and first superior 
of the Home Missioners of America (the Glenmary 
Fathers), has been elected first Superior General of 
the society. The Glenmary Fathers do missionary work 
in the priestless areas of the United States. 

B The 1951 Yearbook of American Churches, to be 
published in New York on Sept. 21, notes that there 
are 3,763 women ministers of religion. R. V. L. 
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Reds in the labor movement 


The House Un-American Activities Committee is 
about to open hearings on Communist control in the 
Chicago area of the United Electrical Workers (UE) 
and the Farm Equipment Workers (FE). This latter 
outfit was formerly independent but is now merged 
with UE. Expelled from the CIO in 1949 for slavish ad- 
herence to the Communist party line, both UE and FE 
have manifested a surprising ability to survive. They 
have been challenged by strong CIO unions like 
Walter Reuther’s United Auto Workers and James 
Carey's International Union of Electrical Workers. 
They have been stigmatized in the labor press, as well 
as in the public press generally, as counterfeits of 
unionism and menaces to the country. Time and again 
their leadership has been exposed as communistic by 
the House Un-American Activities Committee. Yet 
they continue in business at the old stand. They have 
been hurt, of course. They have lost members. They 
have seen contracts taken over by rival unions. They 
have suffered heavy cuts in revenue. But there isn’t 
the slightest sign that any of these wounds is mortal. 

Nor are UE and FE exceptions to the general rule. 
Harry Bridges’ International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union (ILWU), which controls al- 
most all organized labor in Hawaii in addition to the 
West Coast docks, is practically as strong today as it 
was when it was ousted by the CIO. Though some- 
what weakened by defections, the United Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers Union (MM&SW) is still strong 
enough to fight off vigorous attacks by such a power- 
ful challenger as Philip Murray’s Steelworkers. Even 
in unions which they do not control, like the Packing- 
house Workers and the Auto Workers, Communist 
leadership is by no means washed up. That is so 
notably true of the Packinghouse Workers that the 
Un-American Activities Committee, in its approaching 
visit to the Middle West, would do well to take a long, 
hard look at some of the Chicago locals of this organ- 
ization. The Congressmen may be unpleasantly sur- 
prised by what they find. 

Since it is inconceivable that any significant part of 
the membership of these unions is communistic, one 
is led to wonder why good American workers (and 
good Canadian workers, since a similar condition 
exists to the north of us) tolerate a leadership which, 
to the extent that it is tied to the Communist party, 
is now publicly conceded, and legally demonstrated, 
to be subversive. 

Stupid employer tactics, going back many years, 
have, it is true, rendered American trade unionists 
immune to charges that their leadership is socialistic, 
communistic, or infected with some other type of 
alien radicalism. The average worker is inclined to 
dismiss such employer-originated smears with a skep- 
tical shrug of his shoulders. It is not employers, how- 
ever, who are making the charge now. It is men like 
Philip Murray, Walter Reuther, Emil Rieve and James 
Carey who have pinned the Red label on the leader- 
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ship of UE, FE, ILWU and the other party-line unions. 
It was a national convention of the CIO which, after 
a thorough investigation, expelled them as Communist- 
dominated. What stronger proof does the membership 
of these tainted unions want? 

In a few unions, like Bridges’ ILWU, where the 
control exercised by the leadership is practically com- 
plete and there is no outside union to challenge it, 
one can readily understand why the membership is 
quiescent. Any opposition would be quickly and merci- 
lessly squelched. The same is true where a Communist- 
dominated union has established a friendly relation- 
ship with an employer. But what of the dues-paying 
members of UE, FE, MM&SW? Why have they de- 
feated, in secret elections conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board, the efforts of militant CIO 
unions to liberate them? 

That is what puzzles us. That is what we simply 
cannot understand. If anyone knows the answers, the 
staff of this magazine would be happy to be enlight- 
ened. And so, we are sure, would our readers. 


*““Economy”’ in foreign aid 

When the House returns from its vacation on Septem- 
ber 12, Congress will approve a mutual security pro- 
gram that falls at least a billion dollars short of the 
figure recommended by President Truman. That is as 
certain as anything in Washington these days. The 
bill passed by the House on August 17 cut approxi- 
mately $1.1 billion from the $8.5 billion requested by 
the Administration (Am. 9/1, p. 509). On August 31 
the Senate slashed an additional $200 million from 
the proposed appropriation. It approved a measure 
which reduced direct military aid to our allies from 
the $6.25 billion asked for by the President to $5.97 
billion. Percentagewise it dealt even more drastically 
with the Administration’s request for $2.25 billion in 
economic aid. This it hacked to $1.81 billion, or $170 
million less than the House allowed. 

The bills now go to conference, where a half-dozen 
conflicting details must be ironed out. In reconciling 
the differences, the conferees will work within the 
limits set by the over-all $7.49 billion approved by the 
House and the $7.28 billion in the-Senate bill. Thus the 
final product is certain to fall a billion or so short of 
the White House figure. 

By way of excusing Congress for this ill-advised 
“economy,” some observers have charged the Adminis- 
tration with a lack of skill in presenting its foreign-aid 
program on Capitol Hill. They note that both House 
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and Senate cut deeply into economic aid while making 
only relatively small reductions in military appropri- 
ations. Critics suggest that if Administration spokes- 
men had made it clear to the legislators that the line 
between military and economic aid was difficult to 
draw, that every dollar of economic aid would, in fact, 
contribute directly or indirectly to the rearmament of 
the Atlantic Pact nations, Congress would have dealt 
more gently with the economic side of the program. 
This would have been all the more certain, the critics 
add, if the Administration had emphasized, with fig- 
ures and examples, what is obviously the fact, namely, 
that the proposed economic aid, far from being a waste, 
would actually mean a saving for U. S. taxpayers. 

There is some basis for this criticism. In their con- 
cern for security, Administration spokesmen did not 
make enough of such details as the following: 

The Administration planned to help France produce 
bazookas by sending materials and tools. At a cost to 
the United States of $15, French industry can turn 
out a bazooka that would cost $75 to make here. 

Denmark was to be helped to manufacture 9mm. 
ball ammunition. The whole project was to cost $508,- 
000, of which only about $28,000 would have been 
covered by U. S. aid. 

France had a project to produce 12-ton tank destroy- 
ers. Of the total cost of $8 million, only $312,102 would 
have been contributed by Uncle Sam. 

Such examples as these might be expected to have 
considerable influence on the penny-wise-pound-fool- 
ish thinking that dominated the congressional approach 
to the mutual-security program. Actually, their impact, 
even if they had been spelled out in full detail, would 
have been questionable. Congress was not completely 
ignorant of the close relationship between economic 
and military aid. It acted as it did for a variety of 
reasons which cannot be detailed here. Suffice it to say 
that in cutting the President’s request for $8.5 billion, 
it was expressing its distrust of the Administration, its 
sense of frustration over postwar developments abroad, 
its conviction that Western Europe is not pulling its 
full weight, and, above all, its belief that economy of 
any kind, no matter how unwise, is popular with the 
electorate. 

These reasons go far to explain why Congress voted 
to weaken our anti-Communist foreign policy and 
place another obstacle in General Eisenhower’s path. 
They do not justify what seems to us an expensive and 
dangerously short-sighted decision. 


Modern ferment in the missions 


Few people have yet begun to realize the tremendous 
transformation that the industrial revolution is effect- 
ing in the mission problems of the Church. This applies 
not only to more highly advanced countries like India 
and China, but even to Africa, once termed primitive. 
The children whom the priests and missionaries in- 
structed a few years ago in the depths of the jungle are 
now crowded into steaming workmen’s barracks in 
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mushrooming tropical cities. They are part of the 20 
million young folk of the world who, says Canon 
Cardijn, Belgium’s great workers’ apostle, leave their 
parents and home surroundings yearly to begin life in 
factories, public utilities and mines. 

Those who know at first hand the belated but dam- 
aging impact of the industrial revolution on missionary 
populations are alarmed. The Benedictine missiologist 
Dom A. Gilles de Pelichy says that every aspect of 
human life is suffering dislocations: economic and 
social, family and religious. “How can the Church re- 
main indifferent to such a terrible danger?” he writes, 
“How can the Catholic missions not fail to take alarm?” 

“The only thing that can save us,” exclaimed Felix 
Adandé, an African delegate to the 1950 international 
convention of the Young Christian Workers (JOC), 
“is the Young Christian Worker movement; none but 
this world movement can take on the heavy task of 
educating tomorrow’s proletarian masses” (Bulletin 
des Missions, Nos. 1, 8 and 4, 1950). The same point 
was emphasized, in a visit paid to the Staff of AMERICA 
by Merlyn Rabot, president of the Young Christian 
Workers of Ceylon and delegate from Ceylon to the 
World Youth Assembly held last month in Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mr. Rabot in his conversation also stressed another 
aspect of the native proletariat question, which is in- 
creasingly noted by visitors from every part of the 
world. The minds of this constantly growing native 
proletariat are deeply affected by everything they hear 
about the social attitudes of people in the United 
States. At a recent meeting of the Catholic Interracial 
Council in New York City, Rev. James Fitzpatrick of 
the Society of African Missions decried the unchristian 
prejudices of some American Catholics toward people 
of other colors or races. “The missionary’s success in 
Africa,” he declared, “can be undone in New Orleans 
or New York or in Cicero, Illinois.” He told of two 
African students he knew at American universities 
who had abandoned the faith of Christ for the new 
paganism of Moscow. 

For just such a reason, news of the national honors 
paid on September 5 to the remains of Sgt. First Class 
John R. Rice, Nebraska Winnebago Indian, who gave 
his life fighting for our country in Korea, has more 
than national significance. Officials of the Sioux City 
Memorial Park Cemetery had stopped burial of Ser- 
geant Rice because he was an Indian and the ceme- 
tery was open only to “members of the Caucasian 
race.” President Truman arranged that the body be 
brought for interment to the U. S. National Cemetery 
at Arlington, Va. Not the least inspiring item in this 
news was the fact that so many of the leading citizens 
of Sioux City lost no time in expressing their own com- 
plete repudiation of the action of a few misguided 
persons among their number. 

It’s a far cry from Arlington to the Congo, Nigeria 
or Singapore. Yet the eyes of the non-white world are 
upon the United States. What we do here about racial 
equality is reflected in countless questions put to the 
Missionary as he makes his daily rounds. 
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Eisenhower and 
European union 





Edward A. Conway 





(SeNERAL DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Su- 
preme Commander of the North Atlantic Treaty Army, 
made two statements early in July which should be 
required reading for the foreign, defense and finance 
ministers of the twelve North Atlantic Treaty nations. 
Those gentlemen of the North Atlantic Council will 
meet for a week in Ottawa beginning September 15— 
the Russians at San Francisco permitting—to prepare 
for their regular annual conference at Rome in late 
October. The successful defense of the West will de- 
pend on the decisions made at those two meetings. 
The ideas of the man to whom that defense has been 
entrusted on what now urgently needs to be done 
should be welcomed and carefully weighed at both 
Ottawa and Rome. 

Take, for example, this passage from the General's 
address to the English Speaking Union at London 
July 3: 

It would be difficult to overstate the benefits, in 
these years of stress and tension, that would accrue 

to NATO if the free nations of Europe were truly 

a unit. 


Though the General proceeded to deplore “the web 
of customs barriers interlaced with bilateral agree- 
ments, multilateral cartels, local shortages, economic 
monstrosities and patchwork territorial fences,” it 
quickly became clear that he was not urging mere 
economic integration. The unity so necessary for se- 
curity, he went on to say, is political as well: 


The establishment of a workable European fed- 
eration would go far to create confidence among 
people everywhere that Europe was doing its full 
and vital share in giving this cooperation. 


That might be taken as nothing more than benevolent 
encouragement of European federation as a desirable, 
however distant, objective, were it not for the in- 
triguingly worded paragraph that followed: 


Any soldier contemplating this problem would 
be moved to express an opinion that it cannot be 
attacked successfully by slow infiltration, but only 
by direct and decisive assault, with all available 
means. The project faces the deadly danger of 
procrastination, timid measures, slow steps and 
cautious stages. 


This is strongly reminiscent of what Pope Pius XII 
said to the European Union of Federalists three years 
ago: 
If it is intended that this union shall really 
achieve its peepee, if it is desired to make it serve 
ge 


to advanta e cause of economic and political 
peace between the continents, it is high time it 


In view of the forthcoming meeting at Ottawa of the 
representatives of the North Atlantic Treaty nations, 
Fr. Conway here draws attention to some striking 
statements by General Eisenhower about European 
union. The General, who commanded the armies that 
liberated Western Europe and is now building the 
armies to defend it, shows himself a statesman no less 
than a soldier. 


were established. Some are even asking themselves 
whether it is not already too late. 


During consultations with visiting members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee July 9 General 
Eisenhower made it clear that he considers federation 
very relevant to his own immediate defense problems: 


Personally, I am very hopeful that many of our 
problems would disappear if this whole area of 
Western Europe were one federal union. I believe 
it so strongly that I do not believe that real security 
is going to be felt in the United States, in the 
British Empire and other nations of the globe until 
that comes about. 


This statement was set in a context expressing a sense 
of driving urgency: 

The faster they [Western Europeans] regain 
their confidence, the faster they will do the job of 
defending themselves. In my opinion, the one 
thing that can break the United States and give us 
nothing in return is to drag this thing out. We must 
go to the limit of our productive capacity and of 
the power of Europe to absorb our military assist- 
ance, and get it done now. 


Two weeks after General Eisenhower put himself on 
record in favor of the earliest possible European fed- 
eration, I had a chance to observe the reactions of both 
Europeans and Americans. Sir Alfred Zimmern of 
Great Britain, former director of the Geneva School 
of International Studies, delivered a powerful address 
on European unity at the Colgate Conference on 
American Foreign Policy. Disclosing that he had aban- 
doned his opposition to European Union since the 
United States had finally and definitively committed 
itself to European defense, Sir Alfred discussed the 
“experiment of European federation which will deter- 
mine the character of the Atomic Age”: 


Will it mark the inauguration of the Rule of 
Law in the world? Or will it usher in a dark epoch 
of perpetual fear? The issue lies with us Euro- 
peans: for you Americans, insofar as it concerns 
you, have already made up your minds. Are we 
not justified in regarding General Eisenhower's 
magnificent speech on Independence Day [it was 
given on the eve thereof]—I had almost said Inter- 
dependence Day—as expressing your own senti- 
ments? 


But was Sir Alfred justified in saying Americans had 
already made up their minds in favor of European 
federation? Formal addresses by two top State De- 
partment spokesmen at the same conference moved 
me to wonder a bit. At the closing session of the con- 
ference Philip C. Jessup, U. S. Ambassador at Large, 
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found time in an hour-long discourse to devote this 
one sentence to Eisenhower's magnificent speech. “For 
such European unity,” he said, “General Eisenhower 
made a dramatic plea in London on July 3.” The 
luncheon address on the day Sir Alfred was to speak 
in the evening was delivered by Thomas D. Cabot, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for Inter- 
national Security Affairs. Mr. Cabot, according to the 
State Department Bulletin, “is directly re- 
sponsible for work in connection with the 
United States participation in both the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program and 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization.” 
In his discussion of “Implementing the 
Atlantic Pact” Mr. Cabot delivered him- 
self of this eminently correct but excru- 
ciatingly cautious comment: 

It is perhaps a recognition of this 
difficulty [that “neither the North At- 
lantic Council nor any of its subsidiary 
bodies possess the power to make 
binding decisions, and agreements 
can be reached only through the 
slow process of negotiating unanimity » 
among the members”] which has re-_~ 
cently prompted a renewed interest in the problem 
of European unity both here and abroad. On this 
point, I wish to say only that the United States 
Government has constantly supported all prac- 
ticable approaches to the achievement of closer 
European integration and will continue to do so. 
At the same time, it would be a mistake to believe 
that this problem can be easily solved or that 
European unity, even if achieved, would be a 
panacea for all ills. 


Mr. Cabot has, I suspect, one of the old and perhaps 
envious hands in the Department to thank for putting 
him in the position of “cooling off’ the General, with 
whom his job demands that he have nothing but the 
very best relations. It is quite evident that the word 
among the Department’s speech-writers, even after 
General Eisenhower’s eloquent appeal for prompt fed- 
eration, remains as it long has been: “Support it but 
don’t push it.” 

The fact seems to be that the General’s personal 
experiences in Europe have put him far in advance of 
the State Department theorists in knowledge of the 
basic difficulties which still stand in the way of ade- 
quate European rearmament, and especially of the 
grievous shortcomings of NATO as an operating or- 
ganization. Diplomatically, yet pointedly, the Supreme 
Commander alluded to the latter at London, in a pas- 
sage which also indicates one of his main reasons for 
wanting early European federation: 


We, the peoples of the British Commonwealth 
and of the United States, have profited by unity at 
home. If, with our moral and material assistance, 
the free European nations could attain a similar 
integration, our friends would be strengthened, 
our Own economies improved and the laborious 
NATO machinery of mutual defense vastly sim- 
plified (emphasis supplied ). 


That was just two months after drastic revision of the 
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NATO machinery was announced from London by 
Charles M. Spofford, Deputy U. S. Representative for 
NATO, in order to “simplify and make more effective 
the executive organization of NATO.” The implica. 
tion is obvious that General Eisenhower is baffled 
by the number of his bosses. If a European federation 
were set up, they could be reduced to three, represent. 
ing the federation, the British Commonwealth and the 
United States. No wonder he called for a 
“direct and decisive assault, with every 
available means,” against continuing Euro- 
pean disunity. No wonder he warned 
against “procrastination, timid measures, 
slow steps and cautious stages.” 
By “direct and decisive assault,” how- 
ever, the General does not seem to mean 
the so-called constitutional approach to 
federation, such as is embodied in the de- 
mands of European federalists like Altiero 
Spinelli for the immediate convocation of 
a European constituent assembly. His ap- 
proach might be termed “semi-functional- 
x} ist” in the sense that he accepts the neces- 
sity of working toward federation through 
cooperative action on concrete problems. His choice of 
the specific field in which to start toward federation 
clearly indicates, however, that he does not hold with 
Britain’s Herbert Morrison that the nations must go 
no farther than inter-governmental cooperation. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower wants to move toward federation 
through the development of a European army. He is 
giving warm and open encouragement to the so-called 
Pleven Plan, from which the British shied away be- 
cause it is more federalist than functional. When the 
French Government proposed the plan last October 24, 
it frankly declared that “the organization of a Euro- 
pean army is vital principally because of the political 
solutions it implies, since the creation of such an army 
would necessarily further European unity.” The Gen- 
eral, by his encouragement, shows a willingness to ac- 
cept that implication. What is more, he welcomes it. 
In the conversations with the visiting Senators referred 
to above, he said: 
I realize that a lot of my professional associates 
are going to think that I am completely crazy, but 
I will tell you that joining Europe together is the 
key to the whole thing. And if you can do it with 
a European army, I am ready to put a lot of work 
in it. 
That, in the colloquial, common-sense language for 
which he is famous, is proof that our soldier-statesman 
has grasped the real significance of the Pleven Plan. 
It is more than a device, however important, for incor- 
porating the needed German forces into the European 
defense scheme. As the French representative, M. 
Hervé Alphand, said at the conclusion of the Paris 
Conference on a European Army July 24: 


The delegates [of France, West Germany, Italy, 
Belgium and Luxembourg] believe that this mer- 
ger, under European political, military, and finan- 
cial institutions, which will be created simultane- 
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ously with, or after, the Schuman Plan [for the 


merging of European steel and coal industries] 

would. constitute an extremely important step in 
the political and military realm along the road to 
the achievement of European federation. 

The delegates might have added that the step would 

be just as important in the economic realm, demand- 

ing, as it does, economic integration far beyond what 

ECA has been able to bring about. 

The Pleven Plan is the military twin of the Schuman 
Plan. Indeed, they might be described as Siamese twins, 
since they are joined by several common supervisory 
bodies, and notably by the same European Parlia- 
mentary Assembly. This democratic body would super- 
vise Schuman Plan operations, and also control the 
administrative acts of the European Defense Authority. 

The experts who submitted their agreed recom- 
mendations on a European army were immediately 
directed to write a draft treaty. So many unresolved 


problems remain, however, such as the size and com- 
mand of the German units and the methods of financ- 
ing, that it is doubtful whether a final draft will be 
ready for discussion even in Rome, unless negotiations 
are speeded up. A similar situation obtains in the case 
of the Schuman Plan. The disturbing fact is that no 
adequate European defense system is possible until 
both those Plans are actually in operation. 

General Eisenhower has done his part. It remains 
for our diplomats on the North Atlantic Council to 
emulate his leadership, at Ottawa especially. Is it too 
much to hope that they will manifest a more sympa- 
thetic understanding of what the Europeans are trying 
to accomplish through the Schuman and Pleven Plans, 
the while they insist, more vigorously than they have 
heretofore, that the remaining differences be settled 
in time for conclusive action by the Council in its con- 
ference at Rome? 





School fight 
in France 





Andrew Boyle 





Ir IS DIFFICULT to exaggerate the atmosphere of 
bitterness and tension engendered in France by the 
unsolved question of state aid for the country’s Cath- 
olic schools. Every other problem, national and inter- 
national, has been overshadowed by it since the June 
17 elections, when the uneasy partners of the centrist 
coalition, who had clung precariously to office since 
1947, were given a fresh mandate. They owed their 
victory not to a concrete program, not to the ability 
of their leaders, not even to the electorate’s fear of 
Gaullist authoritarianism or Communist despotism. 
They owed it, by and large, to the convenient pro- 
visions of an electoral law of their own devising (AM. 
6/2, p. 244). Under this law, by pooling their votes in 
the constituencies they could win seats together in- 
stead of losing them separately. These tactics gave 
the centrist bloc 290 deputies in the National Assem- 
bly, despite serious loss of ground by individual parties 
to the extremists of Left and Right. 

The outside world breathed an immense sigh of 
relief. It seemed that political shrewdness had pre- 
vailed over popular discontent. The so-called “Third 
Force” had been granted a fresh lease of life. It looked 
like their last chance to prove that middle-of-the-road 
measures of reform could be implemented. For the 
average Frenchman had shown at the polls that his 
stock of patience with “safe” Governments was almost 
exhausted. Any repetition of the old, unedifying game 
of parliamentary musical chairs might mean the violent 
end of the Fourth Republic. General de Gaulle’s ex- 


The question of state aid for private schools in France 
—which are mostly Catholic schools—is charged with 
a high political potential. Mr. Boyle, script writer 
and associate editor of the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s world-wide feature program, here discusses 
the most recent developments in the Pleven Govern- 
ment’s attempts to grapple with the school problem. 


press intention of “rewriting the Constitution” made 
him a new, enigmatic force to be reckoned with. On 
the other flank stood the Communist party, its popular 
backing among the sorely tried industrial masses 
largely unimpaired. It would obviously take very little 
to upset the unstable balance of the centrist group. 
Today that balance is swaying wildly as Socialists and 
Christian Democrats (MRP) battle furiously over the 
question of saving the Catholic schools from what the 
French Hierarchy has called “financial strangulation.” 

This tangled domestic issue naturally strikes the 
outside onlooker as a strange and almost irrelevant 
cause of crisis. Its importance appears microscopic be- 
side the many other grave problems of the hour. 
“France is weak and defenseless enough without sap- 
ping her strength in a sterile dispute over a triviality. 
Her people have waited long enough for overdue re- 
forms to ease the housing shortage, the crippling cost 
of living, the plight of underpaid workers. Her allies’ 
confidence must shrink as they watch a parcel of ir- 
responsible politicians squander their time and atten- 
tion on a petty problem of this kind.” So runs the 
European reaction to the distracting issue which has 
bedeviled the French political scene since the elections. 
The religious issue prevented the very formation of a 
government for thirty-two days. It now threatens to 
split irreparably the moderate center group. On its 
solution may depend the survival of French parlia- 
mentary rule. 

Why has the school question suddenly become a 
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matter of life and death? Who are the villians of the 

piece? The Christian Democrats, for inopportunely 
pressing it at the worst possible moment; or the Social- 
ists for intransigently opposing it with the least pos- 
sible reason? And where does the Church stand offi- 
cially in this acrimonious political wrangle? 

It was in April of this year that the French Hier- 
archy, at an extraordinary session in Paris, first showed 
how serious the predicament of the schools had be- 
come. The four Cardinals, twenty-one archbishops 
and eighty-one bishops published a joint statement 
calling for “immediate relief measures” to ward off 
the extinction of Catholic education in the country’s 
12,273 private schools. They asked that “the state 
should not override their rights by establishing what is 
in fact a monopoly.” Catholic parents had reached 
“the limit of their possibilities” in paying double taxa- 
tion for the upkeep of state schools as well as of their 
own unsupported Catholic schools. “The moral unity 
of the nation,” the bishops declared, “will be achieved 
only through mutual respect for conscience, not through 
that totalitarian unification against which the genius 
of our people will always rise.” At once both Socialists 
and Communists responded with charges of “a cam- 
paign against the existence of state schools” and “a 
clerical electoral maneuver.” MRP prepared its own 
plans for solving the problem, gaining the backing of 
many individual politicians. It was already clear be- 
fore the election that the school issue might prove 
decisive, although few foreign commentators had yet 
grasped how or why. 

The strongly secularist traditions of the Socialists 
blinded them to the justice and urgency of the problem. 
Although there are 1,400,000 French children in the 
Catholic schools, some of which will have to close their 
doors unless state aid is granted, every cent needed 
to keep these schools going has to be scraped together 
by the parents themselves. The absurdity of the posi- 
tion in strongholds of the faith like Brittany, Vendée, 
and Central France—where the few state schools are 
empty and the Catholic schools overcrowded—passes 
belief. 

Two years ago Monsignor Cazaux, Bishop of Lucon, 
took the law into his own hands and told his people 
to pay no taxes till the absurdity was removed. But 
the Hierarchy disapproved of direct action, preferring 
the indirect method of influencing public opinion. The 
organization for “Freedom of Teaching” intensified its 
campaign. Its most telling argument was that if Cath- 
olic schools had to close, the state would have to find 
approximately a billion francs every year to educate 
the children and pay their teachers. There was (and 
is) no Socialist answer to this plain statement of fact. 
Significantly, many members of the Gaullist RPF are 
also members of the inter-party bloc of politicians who 
are pushing the Pleven Government to give a new deal 
to Catholic parents. 


MRP has so far borne the brunt of the political 
battle. There was a tinge of jealousy in its recent criti- 
cism of de Gaulle for tabling his own legal proposals 
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for a settlement. Certain Christian Democrats still fear 
that the RPF is merely maneuvering for position and 
that its sudden support is a mere sop to the million and 
more middle-class Catholics who transferred their 
allegiance to de Gaulle at the polls. Nonetheless, anti- 
clerical pigheadedness has thrown Gaullist and Chris. 
tian Democrats together on this crucial cause, just as 
it has cemented an unholy opposition alliance between 
Socialists and Communists. 

Despite Socialist-Communist warnings that to raise 
the school-aid issue at this time might “wreck the 
Republic,” the Pleven Government was able on Sep- 
tember 3 to obtain the Assembly’s approval for the 
provision, in a general education bill, of a grant of 
$2.4 million for scholarships for needy students. Since 
these will be available to students in private as well 
as in public schools, the grant will give an indirect 
—and meager—aid to Catholic schools. The 370-247 
vote indicated that the Government’s majority was 
sufficient to assure passage on the second and final 
reading. Blocking amendments by Socialists and Com- 
munists were voted down by a comfortable margin. 
The long and bitter school struggle may have at last 
taken a turn for the better. 





FEATURE “X” 








| A veteran of both World 
Wars and of twenty years 
of writing, Mr. Schnetzler 
lives in San Diego, Calif. 
His remarks will stir a sym- 
pathetic chord in the heart 
of anyone who has ever 
headed a parish organiza- 
tion. 


BY COINCIDENCE, this year my wife is president 
of the local women’s club and I head a community 
arts association, which is one of the oldest but one of 
the most active organizations in our little town. Thus 
it happens that she and I, within the secrecy of our 
four walls, share many confidences and often soothe 
each other’s bruises. One of our recurrent gripes is 
our almost mystic inability to delegate authority. 

Frankly, I am unwilling to admit that we are men- 
tally subnormal. We manage a three-acre piece of 
ground on which we live. We succeed in making 
income-tax returns approximately 99 44/100 per cent 
pure. We keep our investments in fairly liquid condi- 
tion. In general, we believe we are reasonably normal 
American citizens. 

In other words, in a small way, we seem to be able 
to manage almost anything that needs managing in 
our little world—except other people. In that realm, 
we make so many foolish blunders that we are prac- 
tically convinced that the fabulous “natural execu- 
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tives” of whom we hear so much must be exactly that 
_ fabulous, out of a fable or a story book. 

For instance, we ask ourselves, do you suppose that 
President Truman can sit back, press a button, give 
an order, and dismiss that problem from his mind? 
Can the head of U. S. Steel or General Motors, both 
admittedly “great organizers,” pass on to subordinates 
the details of a plan with the comfortable conviction 
that the plan, complete in all those same details, will 
eventually come out as a finished job? Or, to be more 
rural, can the president of our own little service club, 
reputedly “a great guy and a natural born leader,” 
delegate authority and still not have to check up on 
his delegate? 

Sincerely, I’d like to believe it and yet, actually, I 
just can't. Too many imponderables enter in. 

Of course, Mr. Steel or Mr. Motors has a decided 
edge on Mr. Local Service Club. There is the little 
matter of pay. If Major Cog in motors or steel conks 
out on a project, the boss can always toss him in with 
the slag. If, on the other hand, someone in the service 
club lets the president down, all the “natural born 
leader” can do is mutter and bite his nails. If he gets 
mad, of course, he can always threaten to fire the dope 
on whom he has depended. To this, the only answer 
he'll probably get is a cheery “Gee, Bill, I’m sure glad 
I’m out of that mess!” 

Now, the president of our local women’s club and I 
agree that two imponderables (mentioned above) 
crop up with the regularity of veterans’ pension bills. 
In the first place, how does the Born Executive get 
his subordinates? Is he born with them? Does he 
achieve them? Or does he have them thrust upon him? 

In the second place, after he gets them, what strange, 
ingrained, never-to-be-overcome lunacies do they de- 
velop once they get a title and presumably shoulder 
a little responsibility? 

As to Imponderable A, the acquiring of subordi- 
nates. Each year, the women’s club elects a new panel 
of officers. Year after year, my arts association re- 
elects the same old board of directors because that 
has always been done and no one has the courage to 
change it. So, you see, her job and mine are basically 
different. We both, however, seem to achieve the 
same general result, that is to say, confusion. 

Perhaps if we paid the people who worked with 
us, our lot might be a happier one. Theoretically 
Messrs. Steel and Motors can hire and fire till kingdom 
come. When they do, the law intervenes—the law of 
probabilities. Sooner or later they must come up with 
four aces and the wild joker on their board of directors. 

Then they run into Imponderable B. Our family is 
still wondering what they do about that. People being 
what they are, on the ideal board of directors the 
joker would still essentially remain a joker and the 
ace of hearts would be at heart a Red. That is, you 
are forced to fathom the unfathomable, which is the 
varying degree of lunacy that resides in each of us. 

So, just for fun, we listed a few of the more com- 
mon methods of irritating and aging club presidents. 


By experience we find that most of these are guaran- 
teed to defeat just Ordinary Mortals, such as we are. 
Vaguely, I have the feeling that they might even con- 
fuse a Born Leader. 

Take, for instance, the character who completely 
misunderstands what you are trying to tell him. You 
have him repeat your directions word for word. “Tell 
Jim that we can’t have the meeting on the tenth be- 
cause that’s the night of the Junior Chamber dance.” 

He departs, remains longer than he should, and re- 
turns, smiling and completely pleased with himself. 
“Jim says sure. He'll try to get the Elks to change their 
date. Thinks mebbe they will—just ‘cause you asked 
‘em to!” 

Or, the Individualist. Sharp as tabasco. Knows what 
youre talking about. Knows what you're talking about 
before you even say it because he has it figured out 
another way and thinks his way is best. 

“Look, Elmer,” you tell him. “I don’t think we ought 
to have a house-to-house collection. Looks cheap. Hat- 
in-hand stuff. Let’s work it out inside the club.” 

And, from whom do you hear before you are up next 
morning? “Good old Prexy. Don’t worry no more. 
Little Elmer’s got it all arranged. Mayor issues a 
proclamation. President of the Chamber organizes 
companies— generals, corporals and all that. Pushing 
doorbells. Nothing to beat it. Mayor says he’s back 
of it. Big splasheroo in tonight’s paper.” 

Or the Stumble Bum. He’s good but his timing’s 
bad. Calls for the Speaker of the Evening—the day 
after the dinner. 

Or the Fizzer. All ready to pop like a firecracker 
when the scheme is proposed but damps out about the 
time the club needs lots of enthusiasm—and money. 

Or the Male Delinquent. Been behind in his dues 
for a year and can’t figure out whether it’s cheaper 
to drop out or pay up and get in on the free annual 
feed. 

As I ask my partner for more examples, she comes 
up with a suggestion which might solve many of our 
difficulties. 

We have spoken of the fabulous executives who re- 
ceive fabulous salaries. We have shown that they, too, 
can’t be entirely foolproof, can’t be infallible. 

It was suggested that paying the helpers of harried 
service-club presidents might brighten service-club 
presidents’ lives. 

Now comes the little helpmate with the idea for 
the ages. For the moment, let us forget all about the 
salaries for assistants. Let us concentrate, instead, on 
what Messrs. Steel and Motors are taking in. They 
are presidents of organizations, too, aren’t they? They 
are trying to make their organizations seem like clubs, 
aren't they? And if they, as presidents of their clubs, 
deserve all that money, and if my wife and I are doing 
the selfsame sort of work ...I take it you get the idea. 

Of course, in a little town like ours we couldn’t 
expect quite so much. But then, with both of us work- 
ing the same racket—maybe we've got something 
there! S. S. SCHNETZLER 
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Jurrwba 
Sotn. (o Forex 


The further July 4, 1776, recedes into the past, the 
more we are impressed by the noble graphic contours 
affixed by the Signers of that great document. It would 
be sad if theirs were a lost art. Is the habit of hand- 
some, sinewy and legible—most of all, legible—hand- 
writing fading from our civilization? Who can excuse 
illegibility? The bold, clear hand—or the delicate, clear 
hand—is a tribute to the writer’s integrity, and an 
honor to the person of its recipient. There is no mystery 
to fine, legible writing. Simply take the pains to form 
each stroke at the proper tangent; hold your pen be- 
tween the thumb and the third (or is it the fourth?) 
finger of your right (or maybe your left) hand, with 
a firm but light grasp. Cultivate flexibility combined 
with incisiveness. Use a No. 1 pen, or any other pen 
that will hold ink, since quills are now out of fashion. 
Place the paper at right angles to your other elbow. 
Use a medium ink and a glossy, or slightly abrasive 
paper, and never yield to a slovenly impulse. 

I find these rules particularly advisable in filling out 
dining-car menus. An expert dining-car calligraphy 
will compensate for the fact that if you travel a bit you 
will be always requesting the same old chowder or 
chicken-salad. The best waiters appreciate graphic 
style; though some, poor dears, seem to lose their 
ocular keenness after years in the service. It touches 
the heart when a bowed, gray-haired personage hands 
you prunes, insisting that you ordered that on the 
menu when you carefully designated fish. The climax 
of pathos is reached when the poor waiter repeats: 
“But what you wrote on that menu, Reverend, don’t 
that look like prunes?” 

An even more alarming thought. The wire-record- 
ing electronic age may produce a race who have lost 
the fine art of high-grade typewriting. A race, we might 
say, of dactylographic mutes. Yet for defective type- 
writing there is even less excuse than for disorderly 
handwriting. Theoretically such a defect is impossible. 
All that is necessary for perfect typing is to strike the 
correct keys in the correct order and pull a handle at 
the end of each line. However, in a nonsimplified age 
it is not enough to rely upon mere simplicity, and 
practice contradicts theory. We need to face the prob- 
lem constructively, and cultivate the art of scientific 
touch-typewriting. 

For perfect touch-typewriting two procedures are 
needed. 1) You form a mental image of the standard- 
ized keyboard (be sure, if you are a foreign research 
student, not to confuse it with the German or French 
keyboard, otherwise you will be placing your z’s 
where the y’s belong, and the result will look verz 
funnz). 2) Conceptually projecting the image of the 
word against this over-all master-picture of upper- and 
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lower-case keys, you implement the projection by 
finger movements, letting each finger rest quietly in 
the key area where by natural conformation it will 
readily belong. If you do this consistently over the 
days and years, you will be gratified to discover on 
every page a decent quota of words that are correctly 
typed, and so will lose an anxiety complex. Even Solo- 
mon, who so impressed Her Majesty of Sheba, never 
typed like that. 

The discussion could stop on this note of cheer, save 
for one provocative thought. If by any possibility there 
creep unwanted distortions into your handscript; or if 
the typescript does occasionally produce words let- 
tered backward (like Hebrew and the script of the 
most ancient Greeks ), then can any objective, positive 
validity to be attributed to such phenomena? Managing 
editors and compositors will say: “No value at all. Give 
us something we can read.” But obviously this is a 
negative point of view. A dawnlike vision may discern 
in the great scheme of things place for a nonobjective 
handwriting, comparable to our nonobjective painting 
or sculpture. And can there be a nonobjective typing? 
By purely physical coincidence, it may be, for instance, 
that your key-concept has shifted one row towards 
the right, and “jurrwba” appeared where you intended 
to type “kittens.” What could be more nonobjective 
than jurrwba? Or what less “figurative,” to use the 
correct expression, than fish that is read as prunes? 

To answer this question let us turn our eyes upon 
nonobjective art. This will lead us, I think, to distin- 
guish between the pen and the typewriter. 

About one proposition concerning the plastic arts 
I feel reasonably certain. If your work of art, your 
nonobjective or nonfigurative art, does not in any way 
originate from a sense perception of physical reality, 
it may be a pretty show, but it isn’t art. It is merely 
one of those enigmas with which our museums are 
afflicted and which Pope Pius XII condemns as alien 
not only to the Christian spirit but to right reason 
itself. 

If Einstein the philosopher is right (which is quite 
another thing from Einstein the master physicist) 
when he denies to the senses any power to reach any 
direct, objective physical reality, then art, like every 
other human effort, becomes merely an arbitrary, sub- 
jective creation. It is merely a jurrwba, which doesn’t 
denote even a derivation from anything. 
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Art is an emotional affair, sometimes a more or less 
crazy affair, and at its height it is terribly personal 
and individualistic. Who will buy a painting produced 
by group cooperation? Nevertheless, all true art rests 
upon a certain fundamental human sanity; and its 
simple rules and conventions are often the best refu- 
tation of the queer mental aberrations into which 
even great brains drift when they have lost their con- 
tact with God and reality. 

Pére P.-R. Regamey, O.P., writing in La Vie Intellec- 
tuelle for July, 1951, stoutly defends the possibility of 
a genuine “nonfigurative” art, though he is careful to 
make a number of capitally important reservations. 
Rightly conceived, he says, nonfigurative art “remains 
faithful to sense values. It even exalts them.” And it 
is not necessarily half as esoteric as some of its critics 
make it out to be. The “public,” the plain working 
public, will often see directly to the heart of an artist’s 
intuition if they are left to form their own judgment, 
provided the artist is giving them his own genuine 
intuition, and is not just palming off puzzles and enig- 
mas. 

After reading Pére Regamey, I did some pondering. 
I concluded that, alas, there was little claim that could 
be made for nonobjective typing. All it would reveal 


would be merely that you had hit the wrong key, 
which, of course, no decent person should do. But, I 
also speculated, there may be a bit of a place for non- 
objective handwriting—that is, if you belong, like 
Pére Regamey, to the class of persons who believe in 
any kind of nonobjective at all. 

Though I have no knowledge of Chinese characters, 
I can still sense the majesty and calm of China’s rulers 
and sages, the humor of her philosophers, the grace 
of her willowy gardens, reflected in the configuration 
of Chinese script. I still have the dream that some 
correspondent, presumably one whose eyesight is 
fading but whose intuitive powers are unimpaired, 
may reply: “Ah, sorry I can’t make out just what you 
were trying to write with that ball-point pen. But 
those curves and dips and spaces indicate the great- 
ness and goodness of your soul. Enclosed is check for 
two years’ subscription,” etc. 

Too bad I can offer the typist no case for jurrwba. 
It was kittens Cardinal Richelieu played with, not 
chimeras. But those whose unruly pens refuse to imi- 
tate John Hancock can still feel some encouragement. 
They may be expressing more through their non- 
objectivity than they could if people were able to 
read their scrawl. 
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WORLD GEOGRAPHY OF 
PETROLEUM 


Edited by Wallace E. Pratt and 
Dorothy Good. Published for the 
American Geographical Society by the 
Princeton University Press. 1950. 
xviii plus 464 pages. $7.50 





The reader closes this book conscious 
of two crises: the very immediate 
crisis with which the free world would 
be faced if the oil-rich Middle East 
were to be sucked into the Soviet 
sphere of influence, and the rather re- 
moter crisis which the science of 
economic geography is facing. It is 
this reviewer’s opinion that a view of 
the politics (the former crisis) will 
highlight the accounts which the 
geographer must settle with the 
engineer, the economist, and himself 
(the latter crisis). 

These are the fundamental facts. 
Man has domesticated a rapidly grow- 
ing animal called Industrial Revolu- 
tion, and the critter eats oil. In addition 
to the two more obvious directions of 
increasing oil consumption (the 
growing automotive, and aviation in- 
dustries), the oil-powered ship, loco- 
motive, tractor and stationary heat- 
and-power unit have been replacing 
steam-powered equipment at an ut- 
terly unbelievable rate. This has forced 
a decision on the petroleum industry: 
when a rich oil deposit has been found, 
the greater part of the industry’s 
effort must go into a transfer of the 


oil out of the ground and to the con- 
sumer. The location of new deposits, 
therefore, is an activity that lags far 
behind the delivery of oil products to 
where the energy is needed. 

The symposium volume reviewed 
here examines that situation as it stands 
at the present moment. The oil geolo- 
gists (and their alter egos, the geo- 
physicists) have found four areas that 
are sufficiently rich to supply modern 
industry. These are the United States 
(Gulf Coast and West Coast), the 
Caribbean area (Venezuela, Colombia 
and Trinidad), Indonesia (Borneo and 
Sumatra) and the Middle East (Iran, 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Bahrein, Kuwait). 
The output of these areas is just 
enough to feed a technology that is 
expanding at the dizzy (and largely 
unreported) present rate. Conse- 
quently, if the Middle East falls to 
the Soviets, Western Europe will be 
without oil—the output of the oil fields 
that surround the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Caribbean Sea is just enough for 
the needs of the United States. This 
is one of the two conclusions that 
crystallizes from this volume. 

The other conclusion is that a more 
or less prolonged period of peace 
would be the chief contributing factor 
to as close an approach as mankind 
will ever make to true abundance of 
natural petroleum. Petroleum is a prod- 
uct of rather definite physical-chemical 
(geographical) conditions, which are 
known to have been present over vast 
portions of the earth’s present land 
area during most of the known ge- 
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ologic record. Consequently, the dis- 
covery that most of the planet’s dry 
land—and its shallower seas—has oil 
under it will come as a shock to no- 
body in the industry. Only sufficient 
time for sufficiently broad geological 
research is needed for discovery. A 
case in point is the USSR, which has 
the most colossal underground reserves 
of petroleum, but lacks the equipment 
and the trained personnel needed to 
develop a first-class industry. (And 
also, apparently, the willingness to 
take the time and accept the foreign 
aid required to build such an industry.) 

Now, the crucial role that is played 
by political and economic policy, and 
the state of the engineering arts, seem 
to have been entirely missed when the 
perspectives of this volume were set 
out. The considerations that go into 
the engineer’s choice of drilling and 
pumping equipment and procedure, 
the vast interplay of data and theory 
that guides the hydrocarbon chemist 
at the refining end of the industry, the 
equally complicated interplay of con- 
siderations of equity, economic and 
technological efficiency—and the inter- 
play of social forces and _ political 
strategists—all these are absent from 
this volume. One wonders at the wis- 
dom of planning the volume as a kind 
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Bourke 


This text is an exposition of a philosophy 
of moral life which finds its roots in the 
thought of St. Thomas. Part I introduces 
the student to the general theory of ethical 
science. Part II applies the theory to the 
chief typical problems of moral life. Pub- 
lished September 4. A VOLUME IN THE 
CHRISTIAN WISDOM SERIES. $4.25 


NATURAL 
THEOLOGY 


Smith 


Possessing a directness and simplicity of 
style that cause basic insights in the reader, 
this book strives to generate in the stu- 
dent the same kind of thinking as Aris- 
totle’s and St. Thomas’. The author tries 
to teach and not merely report what others 
have taught. Published September 4. A 
VOLUME IN THE CHRISTIAN WISDOM 
SERIES. $3.50 
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COUNSELING 
in CATHOLIC 
LIFE and 
EDUCATION 


Curran 


Counselors and those who wish to counsel 
will welcome this practical book which 
treats of ways to further reasonable living. 
It is the first in the field to relate counsel- 
ing with the Catholic moral and spiritual 
viewpoint. The author gives excerpts from 
actual counseling interviews. Ready in the 
fall. 
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of a map of known oil in the ground— 
particularly when one reads the last 
paper in the book—contributed by Dr. 
Herbert Feis, of the State Department 
—in which the point is made that a 
complete solution of the world’s oil 
supply problems can only flow from 
an emergence of the United Nations 
as the world’s dominant force. 

MARK BURGUNKER 


Tragedy of lost faith 





FALLEN AWAY 





By Margaret Culkin Banning. Harper. 
314p. $3 


Here, in Mrs. Banning’s latest work, is 
that anomaly of modern fiction, a high- 
ly readable “problem” novel. The au- 
thor can write smooth, fast prose. She 
can tell a story that magnetizes the 
reader from beginning to end. In this 
book she has posed and answered a 
question that must intimately concern 
many Catholics as well as non-Cath- 
olics who have bitterly misunderstood 
the Church’s immutable stand on mar- 
riage and divorce. 

The narrative makes its point with 
no fashionable pussyfooting, yet the 
other side is fairly and intelligently 
presented. Early in her twenties Bar- 
bara Field has been divorced from a 
drunken and brutal husband. A sensi- 
tive and devoted Catholic, she meets 
a successful young executive six years 
later who wants to marry her. Their 
love is genuine and deeply felt; but 
her previous marriage separates them. 
When the bishop to whom Barbara 
goes for help regretfully reminds her 
of canon law, and when he turns down 
her young man’s crude offer of money 
to get the desired sanction for the 
marriage, the troubled girl takes a 
long, violent step away from her 
Church and is married to Craig by a 
justice of the peace. 

The rest of the book is a detailed 
and moving account of the tragedy 
that invariably comes to a “fallen 
away” Catholic. Social scandal and 
family disgrace are not her main con- 
cern; the greatest blow to her mental 
health is her exclusion from the sacra- 
ments and from a way of life that has 
always given her inner security. When 
she loses her child by miscarriage, it 
is inevitable that her conscience, raw 
and sensitive to the touch, should de- 
stroy her small measure of marital 
peace. 

Little by little the conjugal structure 
she and Craig think they have built 
falls apart. Her husband, unwittingly 
and through ignorance, causes her to 
distrust her training and basic convic- 
tions and, having broken one so thor- 
oughly, to neglect the practices by 








which the Church would have guarded 
her Faith. The novel reaches its rather 
terrifying climax when the heroine 
kneels in an Austrian chapel beside a 
saintly and perceptive nun, and finds 
that she feels nothing, and is for the 
first time a stranger to the Tabernacle, 
“There was no peace in her mind now, 
no sense of belonging to anything, to a 
religion, or to the opposition of re- 
ligion.” 

From this point on the end comes 
swiftly and with ruthless logic: the 
death of Barbara’s first husband comes 
too late to rescue her from disbelief, 
and the novel’s last pages satisfy both 
the reader’s need, and the heroine’s, 
for the retrievement of a grievous loss, 

Mrs. Banning’s straightforward story 
is well supported by a set of believable 
secondary figures: Barbara’s “virgin- 
and-martyr” Aunt Agatha; an am- 
bitious and bigoted businessman; a 
narrow and harsh parish priest; and the 
boldly overbearing high-society set 
which Barbara marries into. Most 
memorable, perhaps, is the humble 
Bishop Tarrant, whose clear advice, 
when ignored, prefigures the book’s 
central tragedy. 

The thesis here is well proven: one 
cannot pick and chose among the 
Church’s dictates, disregard one that 
is personally inconvenient, and keep 
Faith. To make that point so well, in a 
setting of economical, absorbing prose, 
is no small achievement. 

Doris GRUMBACH 


Assessing the foe’s weakness 





CRACKS IN THE KREMLIN WALL 





By Edward Crankshaw. Viking. 279p. 
$3.50 


Throughout Stalin’s rule, writes Ed- 
ward Crankshaw, the Kremlin’s basic 
premise of policy has been, “with in- 
creasing clarity and resonance: the 
survival, then the glorification, of the 
Soviet Union.” This aim, derived from 
the Russian temperament and history, 
is only accidentally associated with 
Marx’s communism. Our military and 
political thought must, therefore, ex- 
ploit the “divorce between Russia and 
Marxism” as the greatest single weak- 
ness in the Stalinist régime. The illu- 
sion that Russia derives a mystical, 
almost irresistible force from, as it 
were, the mental spinach of Marxism 
has nurtured in this country an un- 
reasoning fear which would be les- 
sened considerably and advantage- 
ously by a realization that we face a 
more familiar type of enemy than we 
have so far assumed. The contrast of 
international communism with na- 
tionalist Stalinism also means _ that 
some smart work on our part might 
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well effect a split in communist ranks, 
thus weakening the Russian strategic 
osition which depends so much on 
the subservience of the satellite coun- 
ies. 
Allied to the above is the author's 
belief that Stalin “seems to be above 
all a creature of instinct.” Not by any 
master plan of world domination or 
diabolically clever tactics has the 
Kremlin advanced its position (these 
have existed only in our fearful 
imaginations); rather the history of 
the past thirty-five years illustrates in 
detail that Stalin has pursued an ad 
hoc policy which has sometimes 
worked; sometimes backfired—like our 
own. His demonstrable bull-headed- 
ness has more than once enhanced our 
cause, as when his refusal to join in 
the Marshall Plan turned out to be the 
push the plan needed. 

Another weakness of major import 
is that “in the face of organized re- 
sistance the Russians have always 
stopped.” Indeed, the author claims, 
the wish to withdraw from the rest 
of the world has often caused Russia 
to flip-flop from arrogant expansionism 
to complete passivity, when she has 
met strong opposition. This tendency 
suggests that in the Marshall Plan, 
U. N. action in Korea and the Atlantic 
Pact, the West has been doing very 
much the right thing. And witness the 
amazing impudence of Tito in defy- 
ing successfully the Russian force just 
across his borders. 

As actual factors of strength, Russia 
can count on the unscrupulousness of 
her government, the ignorance and 
incredible endurance of her people, 
and to a lesser extent the striking force 
of her army. Within the next genera- 
tion her aim is to become stronger 
than ever by whatever means are 
available short of general war, for 
which she knows she is not prepared. 
Calmness, firmness, an ability to ex- 
ploit Soviet errors, and forbearance in 
pushing our own way of life onto 
others who do not want it will, in all 
probability, see us through safely, 
barring only the danger of stupidly 
stumbling into a war desired by 
neither side. 

Hailed by many critics as an author- 
ity on modern Russia, Britain’s Edward 
Crankshaw has performed a welcome 
service to the public, for his cool 
analysis of the Russian danger—clear 
of all hysterical fears and hyperbolic 
visions of an invincible Russian 
strength—has been needed to counter- 
act the blind rage which some Amer- 
ican opinion has substituted for reason. 
In achieving this objective, however, 
Crankshaw has presented as proved a 
too facile analysis of the Russian 
character, an analysis which is much 
too simple to be the whole truth. Also, 

though it is fine to point out that there 


is some psychologic justification for 
Russia’s aggressive impulse, and that 
the “why” of that impulse is important, 
policywise, for us to understand, that 
still does not warrant condoning the 
aggression, as the author tends some- 
what to do. One other criticism is that 
insufficient reasons are adduced for 
his apparently firm belief that Russia 
will not start a major war in this gen- 
eration. 

Crankshaw presents too many plau- 
sible or probable opinions as cer- 
tainties. In his common-sense passages 
recounting specific political and 
military weaknesses of the Soviet, 
however, he admirably clears the 
over-charged atmosphere in which 
Soviet-American relations are too often 
discussed or belabored today. 

M. D. REAGAN 





TRUTH IN THE NIGHT 





By Michael McLaverty. Macmillan. 
218p. $3 


In a day of many novels in the Irish 
vein, Mr. McLaverty’s tale is a prime 
example of excellent writing. It is a 
somber, wind-driven tale with barely 
a touch of humor to lighten the mood. 
Only the rare and blessed shafts of 
sun in the strongly-sensed seasons, and 
kindness in a few hearts, break the 
sweep of tragedy. 

This is the story of Martin Gallagher 
and Vera Reilly. Martin returns from 
many years on ships and in many ports 
to make his home again on the lonely 
island off the north Irish coast. He is 
content with his few fields, fishing and 
hunting, a handful of friends and 
jamesy, an orphan with whom he shares 

is wisdom and simple knowledge. His 
life is changed when he meets Vera, 
the young widow in the next cottage. 
She is alien to the island and to the 
people, hating her rocky prison home 
and her late husband’s family. She is 
a vigorous, selfish woman who sees 
her salvation in her daughter’s school- 
ing that will enable her to leave the 
island forever. In Martin, too, she sees 
escape. They marry, and it is not long 
before her wilfulness and measured 
cruelty drive them all toward the sor- 
rowful night of pain and death when 
she learns late the truth of her own 
blindness. 

It is simply and powerfully an ab- 
sorbing story, coming as it does from 
such a writer, sensitive to the achingly 
human foibles of his people, sensitive 
to the smell of the sea and the wash of 
the waves on the sand. Mr. McLav- 
erty’s is indeed an artistry that is never 
forced and we are fortunate to have 
here relief from the almost-good and 
the prevalent second-rate. 

M. J. Hupparp 
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“If you are at all concerned with 
Therese Neumann, I urge you 
to read... 


THE CASE OF 
THERESE NEUMANN 


By Hilda C. Graef 


. .. This is the most controversial 
Catholic book in many months. It is 
certain to displease or even infuriate 
some readers, but I believe it is an 
excellent book and I am happy to 
see it published. .. . Miss Graef has 
tried to present as objectively as 
possible the results of her study... 
that the evidence available seems to 
her to point to a natural explanation 
for the phenomena. . .. You will find 
it an interesting and provocative 
book.”—Dan Herr in The Voice of 
St. Jude. 


“The author’s conclusion is prudent 
and in perfect agreement with 
sound theology.”—The Sign. 


“A book far too important not to be 
refuted if it is not to be (substan- 
tially) accepted. The unpardonable 
thing would be to ignore it.”—Arch- 
bishop Roberts, S.J. 


June selection of the 


Thomas More Book Club 
$2.50 


At your bookstore or from 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 





The Missal you will 
be proud to own 
fo use, to give, is the 


“CABROL* 


Roman Missal 
NEW 1951 EDITION 


A masterpiece of liturgical scholar- 
ship, literary excellence and cus- 
tom craftsmanship ... in a variety 
of beautiful full leather bindings 
at amazingly low prices. 

The New 1951 Edition in Latin 
and English for every day in the 
year, contains Masses for all new 
Feasts in the Church Calendar, 
plus a special — 
supplement for 
North America. @ 

See the new 
“CABROL” at 
your bookseller’s 
NOW—or write 
us for descriptive 
circular. 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay Street 
New York 8, N. Y. 
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THE SILENT TRAVELLER IN 
EDINBURGH 





By Chiang Yee. Day. 196p. $6 


The gap between East and West has 
seldom had a more delightful bridge- 
maker than Chiang Yee. We are ac- 
customed to books about China written 
by Occidentals; it is more revealing, 
somehow, to read these Chinese im- 
pressions of places familiar to us—at 
least in literature and lore. The Ori- 
ental mind becomes less inscrutable 
when it reflects upon Sir Walter Scott, 
Robert Burns and Mary, Queen of 
Scots. The universal traits of human 
beings loom larger than the differences 
when Chiang Yee matches Chinese 
equivalents for ancient Scottish legends 
of romance, when he compares the 
caution of his countrymen with the 
proverbial Aberdonian thrift, or when 
he finds the laughter point of Edin- 
burgh’s oldest resident. 

Mr. Yee has an associative mind; 
with him, one thing always leads to 
several others, enabling him to touch 
lightly upon many deep and impor- 
tant considerations. The range of his 
thought is wide indeed; he has a little 
to say on Chinese art, on the work of 
Christian missionaries in his country, 
on the tragedy of Mary Stuart, on 
Chinese flowers in the Royal Botanic 
Garden, on Robert Louis Stevenson, 
on the plight of children in his native 
land. He is modest about his transla- 
tions of Chinese poems recalled to 
mind by Edinburgh scenes; to this 
reader they seem like small jewels of 
insight and appreciation. 

There are 20 colored plates and 68 
line drawings by the author illus- 
trating the book—and they are a joy. 
They play a graphic part in the read- 
er’s experience of seeing Edinburgh 
and much of the West through Chinese 
eyes. Mary Stack McNIFF 





A CERTAIN WIDOW 





By Joseph Dever. Bruce. 312p. $3 


This is a nove] about Boston and in- 
evitably it is about the two sets of 
Bostonians, the Brahmins and the 
Irish, and the gulf between them. For 
once, this chasm between the Curleys 
and the Cabots is viewed not from 
Beacon Hill looking downward but 
from Charlestown. Superficially it is a 
tale about an energetic widow and her 
two sons: actually it is a Boston Irish- 
man’s testament to his own city. 

If Mr. Dever set out to show his 
own sort of people at their best he 
could not have chosen better than 
Catherine Ronayne. Catherine is de- 
cent and intelligent and civic-minded. 
Her life is an honorable struggle to 
keep a little local paper going and to 


raise her sons. Each of the sons in his 
own way disappoints her. Francis the 
dreamer is uncertain of his vocation, 
Martin is coldly ambitious, with both 
eyes on a political career, until he 
throws away career and heritage in 
the one toss to ally himself with a 
divorcée. In his own way he bridges 
the great Boston chasm, but in Martin’s 
way lies tragedy. 

For all its perceptions and its warm, 
evocative passages, Mr. Dever’s book 
has one quality this reviewer found in- 
furiating. It reveals how meekly and 
wholly he and the Irish-Americans of 
Boston have swallowed the Brahmin 
myth. These chilly Saxons were mean- 
er in origin than the Celts who now 
surround them. Stubbornly they have 
perpetuated the idea of their own su- 
periority, but they could have done so 
only with the subtle cooperation of the 
Irish. In their own turn the Irish have 
adopted a like attitude toward later 
arrivals, the Italians, Slavs and Jews, 
dominating and depreciating them. 
They have thus turned themselves into 
aggressive non-coms of an un-Ameri- 
can caste system and accepted their 
own secondary status. 

Joseph Dever senses this but does 
not express it clearly. He cannot be 
blamed for group attitudes which he 
reports honestly. But I should like for 
once to see a Boston novel in which 
the words Beacon Hill and the whole 
set of values they conjure up—a provin- 
cial culture, a ruthless commercialism 
and ingrowing self-esteem—were really 
unimportant. WALTER O’HEARN 





THE BIG SHOW 





By Pierre Clostermann. Random 
House. 242p. $3 


A French fighter-pilot in the last 
war, Pierre Clostermann has written a 
book of such power that it will appeal 
even to those who sniff at “another 
war book.” It will appeal most partic- 
ularly to readers who like their war 
stories straight and strong, with a max- 
imum of tension and a minimum of 
adjectives. Those who find that blast- 
ing a path through the occasionally 
overwhelming statistics presents too 
much of a problem will not be quite 
as enthusiastic. But they will miss 
much of the real force. And those who 
look for mystery and romance, spies 
and beautiful blondes, will be happier 
reading something else. 

The Big Show is strictly non-fiction. 
It was taken from the journal kept by 
Lt. Clostermann during the three 
years he spent in the Free French Air 
Force and the R.A.F. (where he fin- 
ished the war in command of a fighter 
wing). He kept the diary so that his 
parents, thousands of miles away 
might “live with me, day by day, even 
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if I did not come back to describe it 
myself.” 

He has kept clear of the sticky senti- 
mentality which so often leaks out of 
books of this type, and has told noth- 
ing but the simple facts. He has given 
figures which present the serious read- 
er with matter for considerable 
thought. To by-pass them is to lose a 
great part of the impact of The Big 
Show. 

This book is an example of the kind 
of repetition which through its near- 
monotony impresses the reader sharp- 
ly. The constant recording of un- 
ashamed fear, the continual mention 
of tragedy after tragedy almost with- 
out emotional comment, the brief de- 
scriptions of daily operational flights— 
these-constitute its drive. 

Against this framework the author 
has built a fascinating account of the 
air-war in Europe, the people and 
planes involved. Told with the restraint 
and understatement which seems to be 
characteristic of Lt. Clostermann, it is 
a striking and straightforward proof of 
General Sherman’s famous dictum. 
Mou. UEBELACKER 





Mark BurGUNKER, seismologist and 
geologist, has been consultant in 
Geology at Columbia and Ford- 
ham Universities. 

Mrs. Doris GRUMBACH, a graduate 
of New York and Cornell Uni- 
versities and a recent convert, 
was an Associate Editor of 
Architectural Forum and now 
does free-lance writing and book 
reviewing. 








THE WORD 


“Take courage, son; thy sins are for- 
given thee” (Matthew 9:2 XVIII Sun- 
day after Pentecost). 











Discouragement is the most virulent 
form of spiritual paralysis. All sin para- 
lyzes, but loss of hope, a highly con- 
tagious malady, deprives the sinner of 
the breath of the Holy Spirit. That is 
why this form of paralysis ranks as the 
great spiritual scourge of humanity. 
In today’s gospel the Good Physician 
conducts a public clinic to demon- 
strate the cure of this all too common 
disease. We can reconstruct the scene 
with added details given by St. Mark 
and St. Luke. A paralytic is brought 
to Him to be cured. The four men who 
are carrying the poor victim on a 
stretcher find the house where Jesus 
is crowded to the doors. Some in the 
throng are hostile to Jesus and are not 
inclined to make way for anyone who 


has faith in His healing powers. Un- 
daunted, the four stretcher-bearers find 
a way to the roof, remove the tiles and 
lower the paralytic on his pallet to 
the very feet of the Saviour. 

In that poor man Jesus saw para- 
lyzed humanity. He diagnosed the 
disease: discouragement. He pointed 
out the remedy: faith in His divine 
power to heal and to forgive. When 
Jesus, seeing the faith of these four 
men, told the paralytic to take courage, 
that his sins were forgiven, the hostile 
element of the crowd murmured that 
He blasphemed: “Who can forgive 
sins, but God only?” Jesus answered: 
“That you may know that the Son of 
Man has power on earth to forgive 
sins, arise, take up thy pallet and go 
to thy house.” St. Mark tells us that 
the crowd, seeing the miracle, “glori- 
fied God, saying: ‘Never did we see 
the like’.” 

When the apostles went forth on 
Pentecost, fortified with the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, to carry out the man- 
date of Christ, they too had this power 
of divine healing. “All power is given 
to Me in heaven and on earth. Go ye 
therefore . . . teaching men to observe 
all that I have commanded you.” He 
had given them the power and the 
command to administer the sacra- 
ments; and each sacrament had its own 
spiritual vitamin for building up spir- 
itual courage. 

In baptism and penance sins are 
forgiven. We hear again the voice of 
the heavenly Physician: “Take cour- 
age, son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” 
In confirmation the gift of fortitude is 
conferred to make us brave in the 
battle of life. In Holy Communion we 
recall the words of Christ when He 
instituted this sacrament: “But take 
courage, I have overcome the world” 
(John 16:33). We recall the early 
martyrs, fortified with the Bread of 
Life, eager to add their blood to the 
blood-bank of Christ. 


Each sacrament has its own sacra- 
mental graces. Each one has its own 
particular antidote for discouragement. 
God knows that the young couple who 
face life today need courage. God of- 
fers it to them in that sacred union of 
love that is typified by the union of 
Christ and His Church. The lonely 
missionary and the zealous parish 
priest, the shepherds that oversee their 
flocks and our Supreme Shepherd on 
earth, all need the courage which the 
sacrament of holy orders supplies. And 
finally, when the shadows fall and that 
awful loneliness of the soul leaving 
this vale of tears is experienced by 
ourselves, then comes that consoling 
unction to raise up the spirit and as- 
sure us that our sins are forgiven. 
“Take courage, son.” 

Joun J. Scanton, S.J. 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Prayer Books 


MY PRAYER BOOK 
The Most Popular Prayer-Book in English 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
702 pages, size, 4” x 554” 
pp in_ Good Reflections, Counsels, 
Prayers and Devotions. Contains also Marriage- 
Mass and many special prayers. The reflections 
preceding the prayers in this book so attune the 
mind and heart that the prayers would seem but 
a natural outpouring of the soul to God. The 
counsels are so very homely that they stimulate 
to what is practical. 
Red edges, $3.50; gold edges, $4.50: leather, $6.00 
Also large-type edition at $5.50, $6.50 and $7.50 


THE CATHOLIC GIRL’S GUIDE 
A Prayer-Book for the Teen-age Girl 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
784 pages, size, 344” x 5%” 
This “Guide” is to accompany the girl on her 
way through life until she comes to the cross- 
roads, when it is incumbert sn her te make the 


definite choice of a state of !:*s. 
Red edges, $3.75; gold edges, $4.50; leather, $6.00 


THE YOUNG MAN’S GUIDE 
A Prayer-Book for Catholic Youth 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
782 pages, size 34" x 4%” 
Includes Counsels, Reflections and Prayers. 
Father Lasance unites a calm conservatism and, 
rarer still, a vein of humor that will make the 
youth lucky enough to obtain a copy, carry it 
about in his vest pocket and be proud of it. It 


will make him kindlier and more devout. 
Red edges, $3.75; gold edges, $4.50; leather, $6.00 


MANNA OF THE SOUL 
A Book of Prayer for Men and Women 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
376 pages, size, 3%” x 4%” 
Vest-Pocket Edition 


The choicest prayers in the Church’s thesaurus 
of spiritual riches are embraced in this collection 
besides the ritual and indulgenced devotions an 
those selected from the Psalmody of the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

Red edges, $2.50: gold edges, $3.75; leather, $4.75 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
Boston 1! Chicago 6 Cincinnati { San Franelsce 3 
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THE MONKS 
WHO WORRIED 


Pictures and Text by 
Russell Collinge 


Each of the monks in a monastery and why 
they worry about us and what we can do 
about it. You see four of them above, sitting 
down so as to worry better. Ready $1.00 


ONE AND HOLY 
by Karl Adam 


The causes of the Reformation, the major 
Reformation doctrines, as they began and 
as they are now, and the possibilities of 
reunion. This is the author's first book since 
the war. Ready $2.00 


ADVENT 
by Jean Daniélou, S.J. 


Not on the pre-Christmas season, but on the 
general work of preparing men for Christ, 
and all that is involved in their conversion. 
The sanctification of each man, like the con- 
version of a nation, follows a pattern, the 
author says, which can only be understood 
in relation to the Cross. Ready $2.50 


STIMULI 
by Ronald Knox 


Sermons so small that the author compared 
them to gnat stings (noting that "a gnat 
sting is better than no sting at all’). Each 
takes about a minute and a half to read, but 
a disproportionately long time to forget. 
Ready $2.25 


COLOR EBONY 
by Helen Caldwell Day 


Autobiography of a negro girl who has man- 
aged to get a good deal into her 23 years— 
including entering the Church, making a 
disastrous marriage, having a baby, and 
writing this book while she was in a san- 
atorium for tuberculosis. Ready $2.25 


Order books from your bookstore 


The September-October issue of Sheed & 
Ward's OWN TRUMPET is ready—if you 
haven't had your copy, ask Agatha MacGill 
to send it to you free and postpaid. It con- 
tains our whole fall list, extracts from new 
books, new and reprinted reviews, news of 
authors, etc. 


SHEED & WARD new York 3 
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PROBLEM ACTORS. A perplexing 
problem in the American theatre, non- 
existent in other countries, is the prob- 
lem of finding employment for Negro 
actors. A captious but factual comment 
would be that, since seventy-five per 
cent of white actors are always unem- 
ployed, finding work for them is also 
a serious problem. The colored per- 
former, however, presents a special 
and peculiar difficulty. 

The chronic unemployment among 
white actors is the result of the crazy- 
quilt economic setup of the theatre, 
with real-estate men, craft unions and 
other leeches continually sucking its 
life blood. But the colored actor poses 
a social as well as an economic prob- 
lem. 

Until a dozen years ago, ours was a 
segregated theatre in which colored 
performers were restricted to Uncle 
Tom and mammy character roles in 
drama, and employed as specialty 
artists in the lighter forms of enter- 
tainment. Many of the latter, in their 
limited field, were richly rewarded in 
both money and popularity. A few be- 
came public idols. Before and since 
Bert Williams, who reached his peak 
in the first decade of the century, any 
number of well-known colored per- 
formers were lionized while they lived, 
and their demise was the occasion of 
national mourning. When Florence 
Mills was suddenly stricken, condol- 
ences were extended from European 
royalty and outstanding personages all 
over the world. I can recall no white 
actor whose funeral was as elaborate 
as that of the late Bill Robinson, or 
“Bojangles,” as he was affectionately 
called. 

While public regard for popular 
colored performers was genuine and 
warm, and sometimes generous, it was 
at bottom not a great deal different 
from the affection Southern aristocrats 
often felt for trusted family retainers. 
The colored performer, when he had 
proved his ability, was admired, ap- 
plauded and often loved. But produc- 
ers never gave him a thought when 
casting a production of Othello and he 
often had to compete with white ac- 
tors in cork for such character roles 
as Kingfish. 

That was the position of the Negro 
actor in the first thirty years of the 
century. He moved in a limited area 
and was expected to keep within the 
pattern prescribed by convention and 
tradition. Colored performers were 
continually trying to change the pat- 
tern, and were backed up by Negro 
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public opinion, but never achieved 
more than partial success until the late 
thirties. Then some progressive spirits 
—and some who were not so progres. 
sive, but simply shrewd showmen who 
sensed a change in the public temper 
—began to erase the color line in the 
theatre. The erasure is still not com. 
plete, but the Negro actor now has an 
expanded field in which to develop 
his talent; and, in principle at least, 
has an opportunity to play any kind of 
role he has the ability to interpret. 

Paradoxically, now that the color 
line has been eliminated from the stage 
the colored actor finds his opportuni- 
ties for employment fewer instead of 
greater. Colored performers have ap- 
peared in such productions as Volpone, 
Peter Pan and South Pacific, playing 
parts that could have as easily been 
assigned to white actors. In many in- 
stances, however, practical considera- 
tions frustrate the good intentions and 
good will of casting directors. In any 
play in which the scene is laid in the 
South, to mention a case in point, it is 
difficult, to say the least, for a producer 
to cast a colored actor as a genteel 
character. 

The condition, one is forced to hope, 
is only temporary—temporary, again 
ironically, in a sense that may well 
include a third or half of an actor's 
active career. When our dramatists 
stop fooling around with Freud and 
begin to write the vigorous social 
drama they ought to be writing, they 
must inevitably create numerous char- 
acters that colored actors can play 
convincingly. Joshua Logan has al- 
ready done a fine job in The Wisteria 
Trees. In another decade, unless Amer- 
ican drama becomes even more anemic 
than it is at present, there will be many 
more plays that reflect the forces and 
pressures of our national life. That, 
however, is a long time for an actor to 
go without eating. 

THEOPHILUS LEwiIs 





FILMS 











THE MEDIUM. Gian-Carlo Menotti, 
the immensely talented and versatile 
composer-librettist, has adapted his 
most successful opera to the screen. 
The result is a movie which is really 
different and arresting, even if rather 
imperfectly executed. The story itself 
is a stark, logical exercise in horror 
with a genuinely religious point of 
view. A fake spiritualist is driven to 
madness and murder when the preter- 
natural phenomena which she has been 
manufacturing by trickery begin to ap- 
pear without her connivance. 
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Visit the romantic, historic 
Province de Québec in the 
fall. Days are cool and 
sparkling, the hillsides 
flame with their beautiful 
autumn foliage, the nights are 
cool and long. You 
will be welcomed with 
French-Canadian hospitality 
in comfortable modern 
inns and hotels. 


To help plan your trip, write to: 
Provincial Publicity Bureau, Par- 
liament Buildings, Québec City, 
Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 
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12 cents per word 
Payment with order 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 
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IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 











Menotti, who is supposed to have 
known nothing about film technique 
until he started to direct the picture, 
has successfully recast the opera in 
cinematic form without falling into the 
error of merely photographing the 
stage piece. Nonetheless, the story’s 
effectiveness, enhanced by the physi- 
cal limitations of the stage, is blunted 
by the broader base of the screen. 
Among the performers Marie Pow- 
ers is superb, both vocally and dra- 
matically, in the title role which she 
created, and Leo Coleman, also of the 
original cast, is extraordinarily articu- 
late as her mute assistant. As the 
daughter, Anna Maria Alberghetti, a 
very talented teen-age soprano, is suit- 
ably innocent and touching, but in a 
situation where the words are as im- 
portant as the music her diction is 
poor and her lack of experience shows. 
Concerning the music as such I am no 
judge, but whatever its quality in the 
abstract it is stimulating and theatri- 
cally effective, and so, for adults, is 
the picture. (United Artists) 


PEOPLE WILL TALK. The hero 
(Cary Grant) of this often entertain- 
ing but more often irritating movie is 
apparently writer-director Joseph L. 
Mankiewicz conception of the ideal 
man of medicine. As an illustration of 
this thesis the good doctor is less than 
a howling success, largely because the 
script makes him the chief actor in a 
collection of situations weird enough 
to keep a soap-opera heroine going for 
several years. 

Among other things he has a man 
servant-companion (Finlay Currie) 
who was once hanged, not quite fatal- 
ly, for murder; a mysterious past dur- 
ing which he practised medicine suc- 
cessfully in a backward community by 
pretending to be a faith-healer rather 
than an M.D.; a wife (Jeanne Crain) 
whom he married knowing that she was 
pregnant by another man; a deadly 
enemy (Hume Cronyn) in the medi- 
cal profession who is intent on dis- 
crediting him; an elegantly appointed 
clinic where his unorthodox but sensi- 
ble theories on the care and comfort 
of patients are put into practice; and, 
what is perhaps least explicable under 
the circumstances, an apparently in- 
exhaustible reservoir of funds. To be 
credible all of these situations require 
more explanation than the movie gives. 
Lacking sufficient evidence, the secu- 
lar canonization of the hero has a very 
hollow ring. It would at least seem that 
adherence to moral principle does not 
figure in Mankiewicz’ definition of in- 
tegrity. The picture incidentally is 
played as a light comedy with only 
a nod in the direction of its serious 
theme. (20th Century-Fox) 

Morra WALSH 
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SECRET LIFE 


OFA 


COMIC BOOK 


The chief purpose of TREASURE 
CueEst, the Catholic picture-story 
magazine, is to provide wholesome 
reading fare for children. It has a 
“secret” life, though, in the right 
thinking and good actions it tries to 
inspire. Sometimes there are inter- 
esting results. 

A recent letter from Brooklyn is a 
case in point. Mrs. X had been away 
from the Church for years. Through 
reading a story about St. Agnes in 
an issue of TREASURE CHEST that 
she borrowed, she is now on her 
way back. 

Or take Chuck White, one of the 
favorite characters of TREASURE 
CueEst readers. Teachers say of him: 
“He’s better than a hundred ser- 
mons!” ,.. “He helps our children 
lead better lives” . . . “The charac- 
ter training the children are receiv- 
ing from Chuck White is very worth 
while” .. . “We especially like the 
applied Christianity in the Chuck 
White stories”...Andsoon. 
So, why not put this exemplary 
Comic Book to work in your classes 
to combat vicious “comics”, build 
character, influence Catholic think- 
ing and action? You can still order 
TREASURE CHEST on the tentative 
order plan. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 


38 WEST FIFTH STREET, DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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1 year, only $2.00 

2 years, $3.50 

3 years, $5.00 

P een e020 @ 
YE write today to 
403 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y, 


A monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 





Looking for,a PUBLISHER? 


If you are looking for a beok peblisher, learn 
about our effective publishing pregrem for new 
or unknown authors. Under this plen, we have 
ust sold a first book to a fomous reprint house 
o pocket edition. Perhops we een start you on 
© successful career, too. Ask for Free Booklet CA. 


Write: Miss Clara Adams 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. nen vor isn. ¥: 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, te give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 

Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 

Please note change of address 


=IGHT WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





Librarian’s plaint 

Eprror: It is not the Catholic Library 
Association that should act upon the 
unwillingness of the H. W. Wilson 
Company to include America in the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
(Am. 8/25, p. 499). The Catholic 
readers should act. 

There is hardly a library, learned or 
popular, that has an adequate selection 
of Catholic reading. This is not the 
library’s fault, nor that of any associa- 
tion of librarians. It is the fault of Cath- 
olic readers, who never suggest books, 
and are content with raising protests 
about books that are already in the 
library. 

If Catholics used the libraries of 
this country intelligently, they would 
enormously increase the flow of Cath- 
olic writings among the general read- 
ers. They would help Catholic authors 
to make a living. Catholic books on the 
open shelves of the nation’s libraries 
would do far more good than can be 
dreamed of. 

An acquisitions librarian welcomes 
positive suggestions. He gets all too 
many, but rarely from a Catholic 
source. The great State universities of 
this country have all, save in the South, 
a considerable number of Catholic 
students. Some of them even have 
Catholics on the faculty. How many of 
these Catholics ever suggest books to 
be added to the library? If it seems too 
much to hope that Catholics will buy 
books, at least they can suggest them 
to librarians. 

I make a point of checking the cata- 
logs of every library I visit to see 
whether it has any recent Catholic 
books. The results are disheartening. 
Libraries will buy books, will take 
America, if there is a demand for 
them. But the Catholic voice is so dim 
and faint and querulous that it is hard 
to hear. I know: I am a Catholic, a 
writer and a librarian. 

W. B. Reap 

Chief, Acquisitions Division, 

Stanford University Libraries 
Stanford, Calif. 


Critic of Congress 
Epitor: I dispute the inferences in 
Charles Lucey’s July 21 Washington 
Front as being unfair and untrue. 
He states that the Truman Admin- 
istration “just hasn’t got what it takes 
to deliver the goods on vital domestic 
issues facing the country.” The real 
truth is that the Congress of the United 
States, headed by “a couple of men 
named Robert A. Taft and Harry F. 


Byrd” and a few others, has railroaded 
every idea and plan of the President 
and Congressmen which would bene. 
fit the people of this country. 

This is not “congressional checking 
of the Executive on domestic issues,” 
This is forcing upon the people the 
will of this group of men. I do not see 
that their methods differ from those of 
city machine politicians who came un- 
der the Kefauver investigation. 

Mapryjoriz L. Brye 

Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


Praise from Puerto Rico 

Eprror: Magazines come late to Puerto 
Rico, but by way of compensation en- 
joy a long life, passing from one reader 
to another. 

We have just received your July 28 
issue, and wish to express our regret 
at seeing the end of the fine series “The 
American novel through fifty years,” 

For years I have read literary maga- 
zines, but have seen nothing that has 
come up to the quality and insight of 
these essays. As a Catholic reader | 
wish to say that we desperately need 
more of this kind of critique to coun- 
teract high-pressure advertising and 
the secular viewpoint shown in the 
greater part of our belles-lettres. 

Our final word: thank you. 

Mrs. WALTER O. REGNIER 

San Patricio, P. R. 


Protest from San Antonio 
Eprror: I wonder whether Richard 
McConnell’s appraisal of San An- 
tonio’s attitude toward GI’s (Am. 9/1) 
is any more accurate than his knowl- 
edge of our city’s topography. I have 
lived in San Antonio a much longer 
time than Mr. McConnell did, and 
have also talked to several old-timers, 
but nobody hereabouts has ever heard 
of the quaint Rio del Rosé that he 
mentions. 

As for his overt accusation that we 
are guilty of wholesale snubbing of 
GI's, I resent it. Some thirty of our 
city’s leading and busier citizens have 
given most generously of their time 
working on the President’s Committee 
to put the resources of our community 
at the disposal of GI’s during their 
leisure hours. Could Mr. McConnell 
but have observed the sincerity of 
these men and women, he might have 
been kinder in his remarks—but then 
there would have been no point to his 
lovely little story, would there? 

(Rev.) Roy Rin 

San Antonio, Texas 
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